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The next passage adduced in 
support of future rewards and 
punishments, was 2 Cor. v. 10. 
‘‘For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things 
done in his body according to 
that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.” Here it was con- 
tended that this passage related 
to a future state of existence, on 
the ground that when Paul wrote 
it, the death, resurrection and as- 
cension of Jesus had _ taken 
place, and of course the appear- 
ing before the judgment seat of 
Christ must be at his second 
coming, and of consequence, a 
regard will then be paid to the 
things done in the body accord- 
ing to that which is done, whe- 
ther it be good or bad. [Here 
the speaker declined producing 
any other passages of scripture 
to prove the affiirmative of the 
question, on the ground, that if 
these were not sufficient to prove 
the truth of future rewards and 
punisliignts, he was not appre- 
hensi at any other were more 
calculated to answer this pur- 
pose. He then concluded in 
as nearly as can be recollected 
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the following manner. | ‘“The idea 
of future rewards and punish- 
ments is perfectly analogous to 
what we see passing in this life ; 
here we are progressive beings in 
intellectual and moral improve- 
ment; we gain such improve- 
ment from experience ; the good 
effects of virtue is. our motive 
for being virtuous, and the bad 
effects of vice, our motive for 
abstaining from vice. But, in 
looking at the general state of 
society, we see that the virtuous 
are not equally rewarded nor the 
vicious equally punished; the 
happiness of the former is pre- 
vented by the conduct of the lat- 
ter, and the latter are not duly 
punished as is evidenced by their 
being unconvinced and uncor- 
rected of their errors—how of- 
ten indeed do we see them glory 
in their shame, in a thousand in- 
stances we reigns triumphant, 
virtue is trampled under foot—it 
is even proverbial, ‘knavery is 
allowed to sit in the parlour 
whilst honesty is kicked out of 
doors..—The idea then of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments is 
a stimulating motive to the prac- 
tice of virtue. EF would put it 
to our opponents to say whether 
it is not the best and noblest mo- 
tive the Deity could have given 
us under trving and difficult cir- 
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cumstances.of life? in this case, 
though much persecuted, and ill 
treated, we have comparatively 
but little to fear, but every thing 
to hope for. In vain have we been 
told on this floor that the idea of 
future rewards is no encour- 
agemeént to virtue, nor future 
punishment any check to vice. 
Suppose, asa case in point, a 
man was promised, without the 
possibility of failure, the pos- 
session of ten thousand dollars 
on a certain day, for complying 
to certain moral precepts on 
the day before, and admitting, 
that the case may appear strict- 
ly suitable as an argument, that 
his possessing that sum of mo- 
ney would constitate his happi- 
ness,or thathe would conceiveso, 
‘would not this induce him to 
comply with those moral pre- 
cepts to the best of his ability? 
and a compliance to moral pre- 
cepts to the best of our ability, 
is surely all that the Deity will 
require of us as fallible crea- 
tures. On the other hand, ad- 
mit that a man was equally cer- 
tain of mecting with the most 
severe punishment on one day, 
in case he committed certain 
crimes on the day before, would 
not this induce him to restrain 
himself from the commission of 
those crimes? Surely it is be- 
cause men do not see the cer- 
tainty of future reygrds and 

unishments, or because this im- 
portant fact is not duly impress- 
ed on the mind, that duty is ne- 
glected and crime is commit- 
ted. In vain have we also been 
told on this floor, that the idea 
of the gallows and the state- 
prison do not prevent crimes ; 
the truth is, that those who 
commit crinzes which, in point 
of justice, merst such punish- 
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_ ment, ignorantly calculate upon 


more good than bad effects to 
result from them, they do not 
expect punishment, and for this 
reason, because they do not ex- 
pect to be discovered in having 
committed such crimes, they 
may before-hand have many de- 
ceiving notions, as for instance; 
if they are suspected or disco- 
vered, the fact may not be sufi- 
ciently proved against them, or 
a merciful jury will acquit 
them, or the governor may par- 
don them ; these supposed chan- 
ces of escape fiom punishments, 
will equally apply as it regards 
crimes in general: but how dif- 
ferent must be our views con- 
cerning God and futurity, we 
cannot for one moment conceive 
that a single deed can be con- 
cealed from his view, and if we 
firmly believe that he has ap- 
pointed future punishment for 
unrepented of deeds, we cannot 
one moment imagine that such 
can escape that punishment— 
for God is unchangeable; we 
cannot in this as in the other 
cases, indulge ourselves with 
any delusive hopes. Let it not, 
however, be supposed, that God 
will punish his creatures in 
any other way than will be 
consistent with his justice and 
mercy. Although, as I conceive, 
that the moral good of the crea- 
tion requires that sin should be 
punished hereafter, it is reason- 
able to believe that it will be in 
exact proportion to the crimes 
which are here committed, and 
will cease when moral improve- 
ment is produced.—On this point 
the Scriptures are plain, when 
they declare, * God —_ 
to every man according to his 
deeds.’ No system of favouritism 
can exist under the divine g0- 
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vernment, by which one wilful 
transgressor will be screened 
from a just punishment more 
than another—for God is no 
respector of persons; he that 
formed them, will shew no fa- 
your. To conclude, why should 
it be thought more incredible 
that the wicked, who suffer here, 
if they die uncorrected, should 
suffer also hereafter. Does not 
Revelation describe sin. and 
misery as inseparable? It is 
emphatically expressed, There 
is no peace to the wicked, sin 
shall not gounpunished. It isa 
fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God, 

“It requires but a slight know- 
ledge of mankind, to perceive 
that some men will not be con- 
vinced of what would tend most 
to their benefit, but by expe- 
riencing the most painful effects 
of sin, it cannot therefore be 
incompatable with divine jus- 
tice and mercy, that such cha- 
racters should meet with pu- 
nishment, and whilst such pu- 
nishment, under the direction 
of the Supreme Being, would 
produce future good and happi- 
ness, it would inevitably be in 
him an act of the greatest be- 
nevolence. From this view of 
the subject, then, let us avoid 
sin, not merely because of its 
present consequences, but for a 
reason not less powerful, be- 
cause of its future effects, let us 
practice virtue, not merely for 
its present advantages, but for 
that uninterrupted and perma- 
nent felicity which it will receive 
and secure in a future state of 
exisience.” 

I must apologize, sir, for the 
length of this article, but trust 
it will be excused, when the 
importance of the subject and 








the interest felt in the Berean 
Society is considered. 
I remain yours, &c. 
A BEREAN CHRISTIAN, 
Nov. 1821. 
i ae 
VIEWS OF THE TRINITY. 


“An Easy on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, &c. by the Rev. 
James Kidd, A. M. Minister of 
the Chapelof Ease, Gilcomston, 
and professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the Marischal Col- 
lege and University, Aber- 
deen.” 

‘This work, as appears by the 
author’s ** Address,” stands in 
very high repute, and has been 
recommended by men of learn- 
ing both in England and Scot- 
land, among which he meutions 
the names of ‘the Rev. Mr. 
M’Allum of Aberdeen,”—* the 
Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke,” and “‘the 
Rev. Mr. Benson,” London.—- 
«Dr. Clarke,” he says, ‘ open- 
ed his own house for me to de- 
liver private lectures on my ma-~ 
nuscript; collected his friends 
and others; and gave all the 
countenance and encouragement 
that I could have expected from 
a brother.” 

What the author has attempt- 
ed, is, to prove the doctrine of 
tle trinity from reason and de- 
monstration, as well as from 
scripture ; but, as in our opinion 
he has failed in both, we shall 
give a few specimens of his rea- 
soning and arguments on this 
subject. Lastly; he has attempt- 
ed to prove the doctrine from 
‘tradition,’ where we think he 
has succeeded much better ; for 
to tradition, and tradition alone, 
we believe the doctrine is wholly 
indebted for its existence m the 
Christian church, 
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In page 22, of the Preface, 
he says, (what we believe in 
part correct,viz.)* that the fathers 
of the council of Nice, urged 
all their arguments against the 
Arians from reason and demon- 
stration, and almost never quoted 
scripture.” Again: ‘“‘ Almost eve- 
ry one of the arguments used by 
Athanasius against Arius are 
taken from reason applied to the 
subject, but scarcely one is ad- 
vanced from scripture.” Most 
precious confessions! and what 
are not generally known. That 
the statements above are true, so 
far as they relate to the scrip- 
tures (which we have put in Ita- 
fic that they might be more dis 
tinctly perceived) we have not 
the smallest doubt; but as it re- 
speots ‘‘ reason and demonstra- 
tion,” if they made use of such 
reasoning as is contained in the 
work before us, we venture to 
say, it isa mode of reasoning 
which demonstrates nothing, and 
is as unknown to the world as it 
is void of common sense ! 

But our author says truly, 
page 23, of the Preface) “ In- 
deed, until the subject be fairly 
established by reason and de- 
monstration, those who deny it 
will never be satisfied nor silenc- 
ed.” Page 27, he says, ‘‘It is 
time to burst the fetters of pre- 
judice, and to examine religious 
doctrines as they really are.” To 
this we say, Amen! ‘ For we 
must either give up all the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, or 
defend them with reason and de- 
monstration against those who 
deny the infallible authority of 
the scriptures.” But, we under- 
take to say, the most peculiar 
doctrine of Christianity, viz. the 
resurrection of the dead, can 
neither be defended by reason 
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or demonstration aside from the 
scriptures, and unless the truth 
of the scriptures on this subject 
is admitted, or can be proved, 
as “infallible authority,” the 
doctrine of the resurrection can 
never be proved; and certainly, 
among all “the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity,” there is 
none so important to man as 
this. Yea, this seems to be the 
only peculiar doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. We read of doctrines 
of men, and doctrines of deviis ; 
but only one doctrine of Christ. 
One God, one mediator, one 
faith, one baptism, one calling, 
one hope of that calling, &c. 
Thus unity and simplicity are 
every where discoverable in the 
doctrine of God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be 
saved and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth. Now, with 
respect to all these it may be 
said, as our author has said of 
‘‘the doctrine of the Trinity,” 
—**'Truth can only be one side: 
ither those who believe, or 
those who do not believe—are 
right.” Respecting the doc- 
trine of the trinity, he asks, 
‘To which side shall we turn? 
If we give up the doctrine, with 
it we give up the divine person- 
ality of our Saviour, [that is, 
the divinity of Christ] and also 
of our Sanctifier ; [the holy Spi- 
rit, ] and together with this, also 
the doctrine of effectual ealling, 
justification, sanctification, and 
every other tenet peculiar to 
Christianity.”? He should have 
said, peculiar to the triniiy; 
for no doctrine peculiar to 
Christianity depends on_ the 
doctrine of the trinity. 

In his views of the Trinity, 
Proposition iy. page 78, our 
author says, ‘According te 
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the standard of reasoning which 
we must use, we are unable, by 
any industry, by any efforts of 
human reasoning, to make it 
appear how the Divine Being 
could act, or know itselfatall. It 
must therefore follow, upon the 
most undoubted evidence of ab- 
solute necessity, that there must 
be in the Divine Essence more 
distinct, though not separate, 
modes of subsistence, than one; 
otherwise it is evident and cer- 
tain, that the Divine Being 
could neither act at all nor 
know itself at all.” 

‘l'o obviate the difficulty bere 
stated, we have only to sup- 
pose (What can be as readily 
believed as the existence of 
God, viz.) that all the primary 
principles of nature are (in ene 
respect at least) like God; i. e. 
self-existent, immatable, and 
eternal; on which, or in which 
primary principles, the Divine 
Being could-act, as well as in a 
second mode ef his own subsist- 
ence in distinct, though not se- 
parate personality. 

Our author on p. 79, says, 
** Now, as there must be order, 
and order only, without supe- 
riority or inferiority ; without 
distinction of time, beginning 
or ending; without pre-emi- 
nence of dignity, nature, causa- 
tion, or creation; we may con- 
sistently with reason, say, that 
as there must be order in the 
distinct modes of subsistence in 
the Divine Essence, so there 
must be three, and only three, 
distinct modes of subsistence in 
that order.” But why may 
there not be three thousand as 
well as three’? We shall sce 
presently. 

““We contemplate the first 
mode of subsistence, having all 

















the Divine Essence and perfec- 
tions, exerting or manifesting 
the divine efficiency to the very 
utmost ; and by this necessary 
exertion, or manifestation, com- 
municating the whole of the Di- 
vine Essence and _ perfect:ons, 
that they may subsist in a mode 
distinct from itself; and these 
perfections, thi- essence, and 
mode of subsistence, by this 
communication, constitute this 
second mode of subsistence dis- 
tinct from the first.” 

‘And we further argue, (p. 
81,) that this communication is 
not in the way of alienation, 
separation, composition, multi- 
plication, civision, causation, 
or creation ; for this is limpossi- 
ble: But it consists in order 
only; aud thus we discover the 
natural order between the first 
and second modes of subsist- 
ence in the Divine Essence.” 


We shall now show that by 


the same argument by which 
our author makes out the third 
mode of subsistence, we might 
make out a fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and so on ad infinitum! What 
we add will be enclosed in 
brackets, and the reader is re- 
quested to read it again and 
again, both by leaving cut what 
is enclosed in brackets, and 
otherwise, and see if the rea- 
soning is not just as clear, and 
just as conclusive, with the ad- 
ditions, as it is without them. 


“Of the order of the third 
[tourth, fifth, sixth, &c.] mode 
uj subsistence.” 


‘«‘ Now, it is evidently certain, 
that, notwithstanding the dis- 
tinct subsistence of the Divine 
Essence and perfections, which 
we have clearly demonstrated, 
they must still retain their natu- 
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ral and necegsary activity, ener- 
gy, Operation, and _ influential 
principle. Their nature is not 
in the least changed : the divine 
life, intelligence, moral excel- 
lence, efficiency, and will, con- 
tinue invariably the same in all 
their natural properties, not- 
withstanding these two, [three, 
four, or ever so many] distinct 
modes of their subsistence; and, 
if so, this natural and necessary 
law of the Divine Essence and 
perfections, must continue to 
operate, eternally, immensely, 
and immutably, according to its 
essential and natural economy. 
If, then, it must necessarily re- 
tain its essential nature, it must 
as necessarily continue its active 
economy, in energy, operation 
and influence; and as it is sim- 
ple, absolute, and indivisible, it 


-must do so in each and in both 


[or in all three, or in ever so 
inany] of these distinct modes 
alike; and hence, in the most 
perfect consistency with the fore- 
going reasoning, both these [or 
ever so many] distinct modes, 
already ascertained, must exert 
or manifest this active, energe- 
tic, operative, and influential 
principle of life, intelligence, 
moral excellence, efficiency, and 
will, of their nature and perfec- 
tions, which is the very same es- 
sentially in both, [in all three, or 


in ever so many:] the distinct 


subsistence no way effects this 
principle or necessary law. 

« And if these two, [three, or 
ever so many] distinct modes 
exert or manifest this active 
principle of the divine efliciency, 
according to the nature of the 
Divine Essence and perfections, 
which is the very same in both, 
fin all three, or in ever so many, | 
they must exert or manifest it 








by the communication of the. 
whole of the Divine Essence and 
perfections, so that they may 
subsist in a manner distinct from 
what they do in each and in both, 
[or in ever so many in which 
they subsisted in the order of 
things previous to this last men- 
tioned exertion or manifesta- 
tion.]| And this [last mention- 


ed] communication of the Di-. 


vine Essence and _perfections 
constitutes personality [as much 
as the first.] We then clearly 
see it is possible that these two, 
[three, or ever so many] modes 
of distinct subsistence in the Di- 
vine Essence, must, in one joint 
principle, by the law of their na- 
ture, communicate the whole ci 
the Divine Essence and perfec- 
tions, so that they may subsist in 
a manner distinct from what they 
do in themselves: And as it is 
impossible fer them to act con- 
trary to their nature, they must, 
eternally, immensely, and immu- 
tably, exhibit such a communi- 
cation; and, as we have already 
proved, [or have endeavored to 
prove, though we have failed in 
the attcmpt,] tlis necessarily 
constitutes personality. We 
elearly perceive, therefore, ac- 
cording to the law of the consti- 
tution and economy of the Di- 
vine Essence and perfections a 
(fourth, fifth, sixth, yea, an inji- 
nity of modes, as well as a} third 
mode of subsistence, distinct, in 
order, from each and from both 
the two [ yea, and from ali; which 
we have ascertained. 

Therefore demonstration shows 
that there are [not only] three 
distinct modes, [but, according 
to the above reasoning, there 
may be an infinity of modes,] in 
the order of the subsistence of 
the Divine Essence and perfee- 





jions.” [Yea, we may just as 
well suppose that there is an in- 
finity ef modes, as to suppose 
{hat there is more thanone. Lor, 
if the second mode could not act 
only ‘in unison with the first, so 
the third cannot act only in uni- 
son with the first and second; 
and if the united operation of 
the first and second mode pro- 
duces a third, so the united ope- 
ration of the first, second and 
third must produce a fourth, and 
so on ad infinitum. Yet, our 
author says, | (p. 83,) “ It is both 
unnecessary and presumptuous 
to look for any more modes of 
distinct subsistence in the Divine 
Essence.” 

That it is unnecessary, we ad- 
mit; but no more unnecessary 
than the whole of the laboured, 
and professedly learned work be- 
fore us. But why it is presump- 
tuous to look for an infinity of 
distinct modes of subsistence in 
the Divine Essence, any more 
than it is presumptuous to look 
for more than one mode, we can- 
not perceive. For as God is 
confessedly infinite, if he subsist 
in more than one mode of dis- 
tinct personality, why is it not 
reasonable to suppose that there 
is a distinct mode to every dis- 
tinct operation, which must be 
confessedly infinite ? 

The arguments of our author 
to prove that there can be no 
“more modes of disctinct sub- 
sistence in the Divine Essence,” 
are no more clear, and no more 
conclusive, than those we have 
already mentioned. 

“Besides this distinction in 
union,” he says, (p. 89) “it is 
absolutely impossible there can 
be any more distinct modes of 
subsistence in the Divine Na- 








tare. For, as the Divine Being } else. He says, “ any farther dis- 
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could not be perfect without 
this distinction and union of per- 
sonality in the Divine Nature, 
so it could not be perfect were 
there any more modes of subsist- 
ence, or persons, than three, in 
the Divine Essence. For if the 
Divine Nature subsist wholly in 
the first, and, by a necessary and 
absolute law of perfection, it be 
communicated wholly to consti- 
tute a second, without beginning 
and without end, eternally, im- 
mensely, and immutably; and 
subsisting wholly in the second, 
after a different manner; then 
the essence and perfection of 
these modes are co-essential, co- 
equal, co-eternal, co-immense, 
and co-immutable. And by rea- 
son of the Divine Nature, ne- 
cessarily and essentially, subsist- 
ing in each and in both, because 
it is equally perfect in both ; and 
as both consist of personality, it 
must consist of personality, 
equally alike from each and from 
both. ‘Therefore a third mode 
of personality is necessarily con- 
stituted ; and because these three 
modes necessarily subsist in a dis- 
tinct and incommunicable rela- 
tion to each other, the first neces- 
sarily communicating all; the 
second necessarily constituted by 
that communication ; and again, 
the first and second necessarily 
communicating all, and the third 
necessarily constituted by that 
communication; [why may we 
not go on and constitute a fourth, 
fifth, sixth, etc. just as well? but 
our author says] it is absolutely 
impossible there can be any 
more, without composition or 
confusion of these distinct sim- 
ple relations.” Here we have the 
epse dixit of our reverend author, 
for the impossibility, and nothing 
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tinction would not be simple dis- 
tinction; and any farther union 
would not be simple union :” but 
we will venture to say, that this is 
something entirely beyond the 
reach of common sense to compre- 
hend. Why would not a fourth 
distinction, constituted by the uni- 
ted operation of the three first, be 
just as simple as the third, already 
supposed to be demonstrated, and 
why would not the union of such 
a distinction be just as simple as 
the one already proposed? It is 
impossible to show that it would 
not. 

Similar arguments to the above, 
and many of them almost in the 
same words, are found on pages 
121, 127, 298, 311, and 320, but 
we think it not worth our paper 
and ink, much less the time of our 
readers, to repeat them. These 
things are well calculated to be- 
wilder and even distract weak, 
though honest minds; but to call 
them ‘‘ reason and demonstra- 
tion,” is an insult to the good 
sense and understanding of com- 
munity. They appear to us to be 
more like the wild vagaries of a 
fruitful imagination; which, howev- 
er, would have been perfectly harm- 
less in themselves, were lt-not for 
the infinite importance attached to 
the snbject. 

Our author is no more success- 
ful in his arguments drawn from 
scripture. Yea, so far from draw- 
ing any arguments directly from 
the scriptures, he has only endea- 
voured to accommodate the scrip- 
ture to what he calls ‘‘ reason and 
demonstration.” 


In his ‘‘ Arguments taken from 
some of the names ascriled to the 
Divine Being in the Old Zesta- 
ment,” (p. 385,) he says, “* We find 
the word ends [Aleim, God] 
in the very trst verse of tiie book 
of Genesis. Our early divines 
understood it to be plural, and 
suppored it to be significant of the 








doctrine of the Trinity, because it 
is jomed with a singular verb in 
the Hebrew text of this verse - 
and this is true, [that is, that the 
noun Aleim is connected with a 
singular verb, | but does not amount 
to the full evidence and_proot 
which they attached to it; because 
a plural noun agrees with a singu- 
lar verb in many other instances, 
according to the idiom of the He- 
brew language.” It is only ne- 
cessary to add here, that the same 
term is applied to Moses, (Exod. 
vil. 1.) * And Jehovah said vnio 
Moses, see, I have madé thee 


pen very ns a god for God] to Pha- 
,iufi: and Aaron thy brother shall 
be thy prophet.” Here is just as 
good argument that there was a 
trinity in Moses, as there is that 
there is a trinity in that Being whe 
in the beginning created the hea- 
vens and the earth. For although 
Moses was a god, only in a subor- 
dinate sense, being so constituted 
by Jehovah, yet this does not el- 
fect the plurality of the term.— 
This term also, being always ren- 
dered in the singular number 
@os, by the LX X, when applied 
to the supreme Being. is “ de- 
monstration,” that the Jews, who 
best understood their own scrip- 
tures, never attached the idea oi 
plurality of persons to GOD.— 
This word is frequently used in 
the singular number my byns Alue, 
as well as in the pluiai, Aletm, 
particularly by Job; but, instead 
of inferring that the plural or sin- 
gular number might be used in- 
discriminately, without any vio- 
lence to the idiom of the Hebrew 
language (which seems most ra- 
tional, since the plural was ap- 
plied to Moses,) our author says. 
when it is used in the singular 
number, ‘‘ we argue, with cautious 
reverence, that it signifies the 
first blessed person in the Divine 
Essence; [but what evidence Is 
given of this? None at all—but 








only our author argues that it is 
so, and then, building on his own 
argument, he says,] and this shews 
the propriety, and indeed the ne- 
cessity, of considering roo 
as plural, and signifying and ex- 
pressing the adorable persons in 
the Divine Essence.— And as we 
have now ascertained a word that 
signifies the first Divine person, 
so we turn to examine another 
word, which we presume, [this is 
well said, we presume, for it is all 
presumption, nothing else, yet, 
we presume] with becoming cau- 
tion, signifies the second person 
in the Divine Essence.” ‘The 
word is \°3 deber, correspond- 
ing to the Ureek Aeves logos, or 
the English word, word. Now, 
whatever may be understood by 
the WORD of the LorD, so often 
spoken of in the Old ‘Testament, 
to suppose it to mean a distinct 
person from God, we must sup- 
pose it to be a person altogether 
subordinate and dependent. But 
there is no more necessity in sup- 
posing that the word of God is a 
distinct person, than to suppose 
the wisdom of God, the power of 
God, the love of God, or the hand 
of God, are ail distinct persons. 
The word of God, or the Spirit of 
God, as well as those other expres- 
sions, signify some influence from 
God; but they do not imply a dis- 
tinct person any more than the 
word of man, or the spirit of man, 
implies a distinct person from 
man. 

Not to follow our author's la- 
boured argument under this word, 
as nothing can be proved from 
the Hebrew word 44*%% more than 
can be proved from ine English 
word, word, as used in Scripture, 
where it is sometimes used in a 
peculiar sense, we shall only give 


an abstract of the definition of | 
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this word, from Parkhurst’s Heb. 
Lex. See under the word 455°. | 

I. The primary notion of 
this Root, I apprehend with 
Cocceius to be, to drive, lead. 
bring; as it often signifies in 
Chaldee and Syriac. — 

Ps. xviii. 48. 495 And he 
brought, or drove, the people un- 
der me. As a Noun. 4995 A 
driving. Ysa. v.17. The cambs 
Shall feed pan yyy according to 
their drivii,, 1. e. where they are 
driven or led. Comp. Mic. ii. 12. 

Ii. As a Noun, fem. plur. 
nino Moats or rafis of timber, 
uriven along by oars, &c. 1 K. v. 
9. or 23. 

lil. Asa N. %55°7 is used for 
The celestial fluid or light, on ac- 
count ofitsactivity. Fs. cxlvil. 17, 
18. He sendeth forth his ice like 
morsels: who can stand before his 
cold: He sendeth out his \3%45 
[word] and melteth them; he biow- 
eth with his wind, (34, breath, 
or spirit,] the waters flow. Hab: 
li. 4.5. And the brightness (was 
as the the light Before him 
went 5% [the word (here ren- 
dered) pestilence] and py 
[resheph] a flashing fire [(iere 
rendered) burning coals] went 
forth at his feet. 

IV. Asa N. fem. A bee, from 
their admirable order and conduct 
by which they are /ed in their va- 
rious works. 

V. And most generally, To 
bring forward, produce, or utter 
one’s sentiments or conceptions in 
articulate sounds, to speak. 5yyy 
[mellel] is, to utter articulate 
sounds: 49 [deber | to discourse, 
speak rationally or intelligibly, by 
articulate sounds. 

VI. ayaa The word of 
the Lord, a title of Christ, the 
true Light (Comp. sense IIT.) 
[ Now, although Christ is the true 
¥ 
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light, (John i. 18.) yet it does 
not necessarily follow that the 
phrase The word of the Lord, 
in the Old Testament, ever re- 
fers to Christ.] 

VIL. Asa N. 99°35 The ora- 
cle, or speaking j;.ace, loquuto- 
rium, that part of the temple 
from whence Jehovah spake,— 
otherwise called the Holy of Ho- 
dies. 1 K, vi. 5. 23. 

VIILT. Asa N. The plague 
Or pestilence, which eminently 
carrtes men off, or drives them 
to their graves. Ex. v. 3. [See 
also Hab. iii. 5, above quoted. ] 


IX. Asa N. A murrain, of 


cattle occ. Exod. ix. 3. 10. 

Now, we shall leave it for our 
readers to judge whether our au 
thor used any too much “caution,” 
when he said “‘ we presume” this 
word, \455. “‘signilies the se- 
cond person in the Divine Es- 
sence.” 

“We now proceed,” says our 
author, ‘‘ to conclude our reason- 
ing and arguments on this head 
of the subject, by an examination 
and investigation of another He- 
brew word, which four author 
grows more bold, he dees not 
even presume, but asserts possi- 
tively, that this word] signifies 
and expresses the third person 
in the Divine Essence. ‘This 
word is pyyy [ruah] spirit, whose 
meaning, according to Calasio, 
is,—[ given in Latin, and we pre- 
sume it will be more satisfactory 
to our readers to give it in Lzg- 
lish, from Parkhurst.J 

<< pm | rah] Denotes primarily 
the actzon, or breathing of the arr 
in motion.” 

I. AsaN. m7: plur. mm, 
fruah plur. ruahat| Aer en muiion, 
a breeze, breath, wind. See Gen. 
i. 2. iii. 8 vi. 17. viii. 1. Exod. 
xvi. 10. 1. K. xix. DL. -Ps. xviii, 
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ll. 2 Sam. xxii. LL. 1 Chron.. 
ix. 24. Ps. civ 4.30. Ts. xl. 7. 
In Gen. iii. 8. EQ My [ruab 
eium! appears to tuecais |. morn- 
wna brvoze. In 1 K. xviii. 12. 
MMM [ruah yeue.] Seems to 
dens. amiraculous wind from Je- 
hovah. Comp. Ezek. iii. 14. viii. 3. 

Hl. Asa N. yyy Space, ais- 
fance, interstice ; ior wherever on 
the earth, or in this system, there 
is not other matter, there will be 
air. Gen. xxxii. 16. And be- 
cause air is a most powerful. 
though subtitle and invisible agent, 
hence it 13 used for 

Hil. The spirtt or animal soul 
of a brute. Eccies, iii. 21. 

IV. Asa N. py Spirit, or 
an incorporeal suusiance as op- 
posed to flesh, or a corporeal one. 
Isa. xxxi. 3. LK. xxii. 21. 22. 

V. Asa N. The spirit or soul 
of man. Psal. xxxi. 6. Isa. lvi. 
16. Eccles. xii. 7. Num. xvi. 22. 
[and many other places. | 

VI. Joined with yy [roe] 
An evil spirit. 1 Sam. xvi. 14, 
15, 16. 25. xviii. 10. [and others. | 

Vil. AsaN. py. Dhe Holy 
Spirit, or Spirit oj God, whose 
agency in the spiritual world is, 
in Scripture, represented to us 
by that of the air in the natural. 
Gen. yi 3. xli. 38. [and many 
others. | 

VIL AsaN. Respiration, re- 
fveshment, respite, brething time. 
Exod. viii. 15. 1 Sam xvi. 23. 

IX. AsaN. fem. A van or 
fan for winowing corn Isa, Xxx. 
24; { PP in this text should not 
rather ve rendered the wind. 

X. In Kal and Hiph. To m- 
spire in smelling, to snuff, sniff, 
smell, Genesis. Vili. 21, xxvil. 27. 
[and many others. | 

XI. InHiph. To inspire, 
breathe in, admit as by breathing. 

XH. As aN. Zhe exhalation, 








reek, or steam of water—causing 
the plants to shoot or bud.— 
Job. xiv. 9. 

Thus much for the supposed 
‘third person in the Divine Ks- 
sence. ”’ 

Our author says, ‘** That this 
word signifies that person in the 
Divine Essence which — the 
Scriptures call the Holy Spirit, 
or which we have in tie forego- 
ing Propositions called the third 
person, is perfectly evident 
from the following quotat/ons. 

“Gen. i. 2 ‘And (goryq on 
M79 Cruah aleim)) the S, 11 of 
God moved upon tie face of the 
waters.’ Some translators and 
critics, very eminent for learn- 
ing and abilities, translate this 
phrase, ‘a mighty sweeping 
wind ’— ‘a tremendious tem- 
pest, and the like. ‘That the 
single word yy, does signify 
wind, and has other significati 
ons besides, is not denied; but 
it is most positively denied that 
ever, in any one instance, the 
phrase or the two word: mse 
My, in the whole of the Uld les- 
tament signify wind, or that it 
has been understood to do so by 
any of the early translators. ” 
How this has been understood 
by former translators is nothing 
to the purpose. It will be per- 
ceived however, that Parkhurst 
refers to this very passage, ac- 
cording to sense [, of the word, 
where he says it means Air in 
motion, a breeze, breath, wind :” 
And as a corroboration of the 
correctness of this definition 
we would refer to Ps. Ixy. 9. 
‘* Thou visitest the earth, and 
waterest it, thou greatly enrich- 


est it with taymqby S55 peleg 
. | Oh 


aleim the river of Gu.” 
might we not say that this is 
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another name for the third per- 
son in the Diviue Essence; and 
arguing like our author, say, 
‘That the single word a5D seley 
does signify a river, aid has 
other significations beside, is 
not denied; but it is most posi- 
tively denied that ever, in any 
one Insiayee the phrase or the two 


words rnSy 355) inthe whole 
ofthe Vid .estainent signify wa- 
ter.”’ All would see the falsity 
and absurdity of such an asser- 
tionat once. But if the river 
of God can ever mean water, 
what isthe reason that the wind 
of God may not mean a fem- 
pest? See also 1. K. vill. 12, 
where the Spirit of the Lords 
Parkhurst says, “seems to de- 
note a miraculous wind from Je- 
hovah.”? 

‘* The term God is frequent- 
ly used merely as a superlative 5 
hence we read (Acts vii. 20.) 
‘* Moses was exceedingly fair :’” 
acorstos Tw Sew beautiful to God. 
‘The mountain of God,” Exod. 
iii. 1, is a noted, or high moun- 
tain. ** The river of God,” Ps.. 
Ixv. 9, is a great river, i. e. 
** full of water.” All of which 
justify the idea that the wind of 
God, Gen. i. 2, may signify ‘a 
mighty sweeping wind.” But if 
it should not, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it must mean 
a distinct person ; for call it the 
breath of God, or the spirit of 
God, and it no more follows 
that itis a distinct person, than 
the breath of a man, or the spi- 
rit of aman, is a distinct person 
from the man whose breath or 
spisit it is. 

«The following,” says Dr. 
Macknight, (on the Epistles, in 
his preliminary essays, Vol. i. 
p, 96,) §* are examples of the 
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Hebrew manner of comparing 
things in the third degree, by re- 
presenting them as belonging to 
God. Gen. xxx. 8. Wrestlings 
of God; that is, very great 
wrestlings.—1 Sam. xiv. 15. 
Lremblings of God, very great 
tremblings.—-Psal. xxxvi. 6. 
The mountains of God, and Ps. 
Ixxx. 2. Cedars of God, very 
great mountains and cedars.— 


Jonah iii. 3 tombe ab hiak' 
y] TloAts weyaan tw Oro, A 
great city to God, is a very 
great city.x— Mark xi. 22. Jesus 
answering said nnto them, 
(exere wicliv ©cx.) Huve a faith 
of God, have a very great faith. 


4&—1 'Thes. iv. 16. “ With the 


view of an archangel, and with 
a trumpet of God, a great trum- 
pet.” 2. Cor. i. 12.—‘* Ey &wao- 
Tuts Hab EbAsnetyEre Osc, 
literally, with the simpl city and 
sincerity of God. ‘This is the 
Hebrew superlative, the greatest 
simplicity and sincerity.” Vol. 
ll. p. 314. Whai more is ne- 
cessary to confirm the opinion 
that ponby M3. The wind of 
God, (Gen. i. 2.) may mean ‘fA 
VERY GREAT WIND.” 

We would not contend, how- 
ever, that this phrase must al- 
ways, if ever, be construed 
‘© a mighty sweeping wind,” as 
some passages will not admit of 
such a construction, and the na- 
ture of the sentence must al- 
ways determine the meaning of 
the word or phrase. In Gen. 
xli. $8, Exod. xxxi. 3, and 
Num. xxiv. 2. passages quoted 
by our author (and which our 
readers are requested to ex- 
amine) wé admit that the phrase 
rendered the spirit of God must 
mean something besides wind. 

But then if can no more mean 
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‘person,’ than wind. For how 
can one person be zz another, or 
how can one person be filled 
with another ? Utterly impossi- 


ble! For Christ himself never 


was, as to his person, in any 
more than one place at the same 
time. The spirit of God, there- 
fore, in the passages referred to 
above, can mean nothing less 
nor more than a divine influence, 
Jet us construe the words life- 
rally as we may. 


If our readers are not already 
out of patience,we will give them 
one specimen more of the “‘rea- 
son and demonstration” of our au- 
thor. ‘ Now, whatever meaning 
the word FAY) may have in other 
passages of the Scriptures ( and it 
is admmitted that it may have dit- 
ferent meanings), yet still it signi- 
fies the Holy Spirit, the third per- 
son in the Divine Essence, in all 
the foregoing quotations ; and that 
it may have the same signification 
in many other texts, is also affirm- 
ed. Therefore it is hoped, that un- 
biassed reason and candour will 
admit these arguments in their full 
weight, as they are stated, and a- 
dopt the reasoning, and, without 
any prejudice, enter into these 
views.” A very humble petition 
indeed, for one who is giving us 
‘‘reason and demonstration,” and 
we should be disposed to comply 
with it if it could‘be done without 
making too great a sacrifice of com- 
tion sense. But the mode in which 
our author distinguishes the three 

ersons, when, as he supposes 
each of them is called Gop, is 
yery curious : we must, therefore, 
give one specimen of this. After 
having created the light, which he 
says was done by ‘“‘the united 
counsel, wisdom, and power of the 
three blessed persons in the Divine 
Essence,” he gives us “the par- 
ticular part performed by each of 
the divine persons,” page 427, 
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thus, « (egrerdy) God saw the 
jivht thas ~ os good.” This is 
the approbation of the first person 
in the Divine Essence.—*‘‘ And 
(orndy) God divided the light 
fx... ae darkness.” This points 
out tae arrangement of the newly 
created element, by the second per- 
son i) the Divine Essence.—** And 


(rovy5s) God called the light 
da, saa the darkness he called 
night.” This is the ratification of 
the will of the first, and the exe- 
cution of the second by the third 
person in the Divine Essence. 
What harmony and conistency ap- 
pears in such a view. All is natu- 
ral—all is plain.” What a won- 
derful discovery !!! ** And without 
sich a view as this, the language 
© ‘hese verses, says our author,” 


i tu!) of tautology: the repetition 
o: tic same word appears entirely 
superiuous; and there is nothing 
hk: |) t ancient or modern wri- 


ting, elluer sacred or profane.” 
Let the reader examine Ezek. 
xlviii. 16,17. and Rev. xxi. 13. 
and he will see how much truth 
there is inthe above assertions. In 
the passages referred to, the word, 
four thousand and five-hundred, 
iwo hundred and fifty,and three 
gaves, are each of them mentioned 
fo..y times, when once would have 
done justas well. But our author 
goes on In the way which we have 
shewn through the chapter; we 
shal! not quote him in full, but on- 
ly give the. substance of his rea- 
soning. 


Verse 6. * Thus—‘ And (Aleim) 
God said, There shall be an ex- 
pansion in the midst of the wa- 
ters.’ In this part we discover the 
first person in the Divine Essence. 
Then follows—* And (Aleim) God 
made the expansion.’ In this part 
ot the work we discover the 2d 
person in the Divine Essence. 
Again—* And (Aleim) God called 
the expansion Heaven,’ These 
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words clearly signify and express 
the 3rd person in the Divine Es- 
sence, ratifying, approving, and 
gloriously finishing, this part of 
the creation,” &c. Our author 
goes over with the same arguments 
again in regard to the waters, ver. 
9, 10, where he finds God men- 
tioned three times, of which he 
makes the same use. But in ver. 
11, God is mentioned but once, of 
which he takes no notice, as it 
seems he could not tell which per- 
son it belongs to. Ver. 14. ‘‘ And 
(Aleim) God said, There shall be 
lights in the expansion of heaven.” 
In this the will of the Ist person 
in the Divine Essence, is clearly 
perceived.—‘‘ And (Aleim) God 
made two great lights—And (Ale- 
im) God set them in the expansion 
of heaven.” In these words, the 
execution of the ‘will of the Ist by 
the 2d person inthe Divine Essence 
is perfectly evident.” [Ah! how 
happens the term Aleim to be here 
mentioned twice of the 2d person, 
and only once of the Ist and 3rd * 
Why, forsooth, the Aleim saw, 
(ver. 18.) that it was good, other- 
wise the setting of the lights in or- 
der, (ver. 17.) would have been as- 
cribed to the 3d person. |]—‘* And 
(Aleim )God saw that it was good.” 
In these words we discover the ap- 
probation and ratification of the 
wonders displayed in the heavens 
above, by the third person in the 


Divine Essence.” Thus our author* 


goes on through the chapter; but 
we think it not expedient to pursue 
him any further. We will only 
say, that, whoever can be satisfied 
with such reasoning, will find it not 
very difficult to believe or persuade 
himself that he believes any hu- 
man dogma, only let it he clothed 
with clerical authority, however 
vain or absurd. 


We shall pass over the whole 
that our author has written on the 
New Testament, as he has advanc- 
ed nothing new, except his strange 










































































































mode of reasoning, of which we 
choose not to tire our readers with 
further specimens. He comes at 
last to “A v.ew of the Doctrine 
founded upon Tradition.” Here, 
as we have already observed, he 
has succeeded mvch better; not, 
that he has thereby proved the 
doctrine any more true, but that 
the tradition of the oriental philos- 
ophy, or superstition, is its true 
source from where this doctrine 
has been derived, we were satisfi- 
ed before, and what our author 
has written, has confirmed us in 
that opinion. Weshall give but 
one extract which will serve as a 
specimen of the whole. 

Under ‘ PROPOSITION xxvii. 
Proving the Doetrine from Tra- 
dition in Hiidostan,” page 485, 
he says, 

‘- Ip traversing the main land, 
we arrive at the pagodas of Elora. 
These wonderful structures aston- 
ish the scientific traveller as he 
gazes on the immense piles of 
buildings, and orders of architec- 
ture; and examines the canac‘ties 
of the apartments, and the appa- 
ratus and apendages of the inte- 
rior, consisting of statues innu- 
merable, arranged in groups ex- 
hibited in variety : the whole com- 
prehending multitudes, which re- 
quire both science and time to ex- 
amine and understand. The dasso 
relievos and stately columns attract 
the admiration, with all the varie- 
ty of devises and ornament that 
the human mind could contrive. ‘If 
he then should attempt to enquire 
the time spent in finishing these 
solemn abodes, he will find by 
history, and his own calculations 
will corroborate historical record, 
that nearly a thousand years would 
huve been necessary to complete 
the workmanship. And if he en- 
quire at the records of time, how 
long these wonderful monuments 
have borne witness of the doctrine 
we now trace, he will find, that 
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more than three thousand years 
have elapsed since they were 
finished. And thus a period of 
four thousand years presents it- 
self to our meditation, since the 
famous statues of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, represented the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the kingdom of 
Hindostan; and the statue of this 
Indian Triad, cut as nearly as the 
imagination and skill of man could, 
to represent that great God who is 
not made with hands; and to this 
triune statue different characters 
are ascribed. That part represent- 
ing Brahma, is considered as the 
creator : that representing Visanu, 
is considered as the Preserver; and 
that representing Siva, is consi- 
dered the Regenerator, of man- 
kind. And these are exhibited in 
perfect union: a triplicate image, 
directing the devotion of the wor- 
shippers to the sublime doctrine 
of the real Trinity, though sadly 
mistaken and debased by material 
representation; [were it not for 
this last clause, had we seen this 
article separate from the work 
from which it is taken, we should 
have thought it designed by the 
author as a burlesque on the doc- 
trine of the trinity] yet the triune 
image, engraven on stone by the 
desire of man, surprises and as- 
tonishes those acquainted with the 
true doctrine.” 

Not only on the main land, but 
on the Island, Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, our author finds, similar 
works; and not only in their an- 
clent monuments, but also in the 
sacred books, and religious rites of 
the Kingdom, there is full proof of 
the trinity. 

Also from tradition in Chaldea, 
in Persia, in Scythia, compre- 
hending Thibet, Tartary and Sibe- 
ria; in China, in Egypt, among 
the Greeks, among the Romans, 
among the Germans, and even 
among the ancient Americans, 
our author finds, not only traces, 
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put full proof of the doctrine of 
the trinity. 

Our readers will now perceive 
on what grounds the doctrine of 
the trinity principally rests; and 
if they can lay aside their reason 
and common sense, they may not 
only believe all this, but much 
more which comes from the same 
source, and which rests on the 
game foundation, viz. on tradition 
and superstition. 

When such abstruce, misteri- 
ous, and metaphysical doctrines, 
are maintained and defended, with 
so much professed learing and ecle- 
siastical authority, as the essen- 
tial and fundimental principles of 
christianity, without the professed 
belief of which men can neither 
be considered as christians nor 
entitled to the communion and fel- 
lowship of the christian church, it 
is not to be considered strange, if 
men of reason and sense, whose 
morals are correct, and who would 
be ornaments to any church or so- 
ciety under heaven, turn from the 
whole with disgust, and consider 
the christian religion, like that of 
the Hindoo and other superstitions, 
a mere human invention; calculated 
to captivate and be wilder the igno- 
rant, or persons of weak and ef- 
feminate minds, but of no use to 
persons of mature judgment or 
sound sense. 

Let us then, endeavour to get 
back to the simplicity of the gos- 
pel of Christ; and remember, that 
whatéver is aboye our understand- 
ing or comprehension cannot be 
required as an article of bejlief.— 
And unless we believe that God 
has raiséd up one man, (who was 
really a man,) from the dead, to a 
state of immortality, to die no 
more,.so that death hath no more 
dominion over him, how can we 
believe that any man will ever be 
raised from the dead? To suppose 
therefore, that the man Christ 


Jesus, whom God raised from the 
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dead, was any thing more than 
man in his nature, in our humble 
opinion, destroys the very founda- 
tion of the christian’s hope. 


— 


BEREAN SOCIETY. 





Mr. Editor—A writer in the 
last number of the Magazine has 
commenced a lengthy argument 
in favour of a future limited pu- 
nishment to the wicked, which, 
although he has not finished all 
he has to say on the subject, so 
far as he has gone may be the 
subject of remark. In the first 
place he seems rather to fault you 
for stating what was undoubtedly 
reported to you to be the facts 
which took place during your ab- 
sence from the society, and al- 
though the writer in question may 
think otherwise, yet whoever 
made such a report was not alone 
in the opinion, but it is believed 
that that was the opinion of the 
audience generally. And we 
shall now see whether this writer 
has done any thing better. We 
shall not suppose however, that 
because a man is not correct in 
every particular there can be no- 
thing good in his writing ; no, so 
far from this, a man may write 
many good things, and yet, after 
all, fail in his attempt to support 
the particular point which he un- 
dertakes. 

« Law,” (says this writer, whom 
I shall consider as my apponenf, 
p. 134.) “imply penalties, and 
the penalties attached to the vio- 
lation of the laws of God must 
necessarily, at some period, be 
enforced.” But, here, if we are 
not exceedingly cautious, we shall 
be liable tu err; itis too often the 
case that we reason from human 
to diyine laws, and endeavour fo 
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bring down the laws of God, and 
place them on a level with the 
laws of man. The laws of man 
are often retaliatory, or else in- 
flicted from necessity on the 
part of government, otherwise 
the government itself would net 
be safe ; but such laws grow ei- 
ther out of the weakness, or else, 
what may be the case, out of the 
wickedness of human govern- 
ments. Not so with the laws of 
God: for they, as acknowledged 
by my opponent, are disciplinary ; 
hence the good of the sufferer is 
never lost sight of in all the pu- 
nishment which God _ inflicts. 
“‘ But,” says my opponent,” those 
penalties, are not, in every in- 
stance, enforced in the present 
life.” This is begging the ques- 
tion altogether, and taking the 
very thing for granted which re- 
mains to be proved. The crime 
of falsehood, for instance, this 
writer says, that the liar ‘“‘ may 
feel no immediate punishment; 
he may feel no punishment 
through life, that will restrain 
him from the repetition of such 
error.” Ah! Is it so then; that 
a man can commit sin and have 
no immediate punishment ? How 
then is it true, that “‘ the way of 
the transgressor is hard?” Why 
are the wicked like a troubled 
sea, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt, and cannot rest? Why 
is it that there is no peace to the 
wicked? The argument, or rather 
assertion of my opponent, sup- 
poses, that a liar, and of course 
any other sinner, if not detected, 
may have peace in lying or sin- 
ning till he dies! Let him bring 
the matter home to bimself, and, 
if he has ever committed any of 
those or similar acts, he will know 
from his own experience that his 
first proposition, viz. that the 
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sinner may not immediately suffer, 
is not true: and unless he knows 
from experience, he knows not 
but that the sinner may suffer im- 
mediately, and therefore should 
assert nothing positively on the 
subject ; especially so long as the. 
scriptures are against him on this 
point. But he may say, the pu- 
nishment may not be sufficient to 
restrain from a repetition of the 
error: and so it may be repeated 
till death shall close the scene. 
Be it so. ‘Then we have only to 
say that the punishment con- 
tinues till death, and that the sin- 
ner dies in the way of transgres- 
sion, Which is hard. But will 
the error be repeated after death? 
If not (and we have no evidence 
that it will) and if the sinner is 
to be still punished, what is he 
to be punished for ? Until some 
use, therefore, or some benefit, 
can be pointed out by such pu: 
nishment, no rational being, un- 
biassed by prejudice, will admit 
it. The Calvinist can tell you of 
a use, viz. the glory of God ! but 
then why limit it ? why not. be- 
lieve it endless, as the Calvinists 
do? for if God can inflict a suf- 
fering, even for one moment, 
purely for his own glory, why 
may he not, from the same mo- 
tive, (having the same regard for 
his own glory,) continue that suf- 
fermg to an endless duration? 
This undoubtedly must be admit- 
ted. But, as the writer doesnot 
contend for future punishment 
on this ground, (the only ground 
on which it can be consistently 
maintained ; though to maintain 
it on this ground would be to 
maintain that God may be infi- 
nitely cruel, for the sake of his 
own glory,) he must find some 
necessity, some use in future pu- 
nishment, more than the supp9os- 
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ell necéssity of inflteting the re- 
mainder of the penalty of the di- 
vine law, or else such punishment 
cannot be admitted, not even for 
amoment. For, for alaw to be 
divine it must be just; and for a 
penalty to be divinely just it must 
net be inflicted beyond what is 
both useful and necessary. Place 
the sinner where it is not in his 
ower to commit sin, and you 
place him where punishment is 
neither useful nor necessary. 
Perhaps it may be said that we 
have no right to take it for grant- 
ed that the sinner is placed by 
death beyond the power of com- 
mitting sin. But as it is certain 
he can commit no more sin in 
this world, we have no right to 
presume that he can commit sin 
in the world to come without 
proof. The scriptures are en- 
tirely silent as to the existence 
of any sin after natural death— 
but, on the contrary they say 
“he that is dead is freed (Gr. 
justified) from sin.” (Rom. vi. 7. 
See also Mag. p. 89.) Of what 
use, therefore, is punishment 
after death? Ifit may be said that 
death does not change the heart, 
may it not be said the same of 
punishment? Nothing, as we 
conceive, but the love of God 
shed abroad in the heart can pro- 
duce that moral righteousness 
which is so essential to true feli- 
sity. 
As to the immoral tendency of 
such a helief, as mentioned on 
page 135, col. 2, until some im- 
‘moral effects of such a faith, more 
than what usually accompany a 
‘contrary belief, can be pointed 
out, we rebut the charge with 
indignity, and consider it nothing 
more than a species of calumny, 
unworthy the christian character. 
Let the sticklers for future pu- 
VO. I 
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nishment come forward, let them 
choose out their men, and select 
them too from amoung the best, 
and if we cannot find as good 
characters among those who pro= 
fess a contrary belief, and as 
many too according to their num- 
ber, it will then do for them to 


begin to talk about “ its immoral. 


tendency ;” and that “itis at oncé 
calculated to encourage the coms 
mission of suicide !” 

Does the writer in question 
believe that a future immortality 
will be given to man as a reward 
for his virtuous deeds? Or is it 
the gift of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and that too not 
according any works of righte- 
ousness, which we have done, 
but according to his abundant 
mercy? If the latter, (which cer- 
tainly is the doctrine of the New 
Testament,) why not receive it 
with gratitude and love?—and 
not say, because God is so good, 
1 will now take liberty to sin 
against him? I will rashly enter 
another world before 1 have 


faithfully discharged my duty in 


this ?’—but rather, I will wait all 
the days of my appointed time, 
till my change shall come! Such, 
we conceive, is the real tendency 
of’ the doctrine, and not what 
this writer has supposed. 

But as the writer is incorrect 
in his reasoning, so, be is equally 
so, inthe explanation of scripture. 
1 Cor. xv. 22. “ Asin Adam all 
die, even soin Christ shall all be 
made alive.” ‘ Mark the ex- 
pression,” says the writer, “ allin 
Christ shall be made alive.” 
Now, unfortunately for my ops 
ponent, there is no such expres- 
sion in the text. The text does 
not assert whether there be few 
or many in Christ, or whether 
there were any in Christ, at the 
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time the text was written ; nor is | 


that material; but this is the as- 
sertion,” ALL SHALL BE MADE 
ALIVE !’—where’—in Christ! 
and this is as true ag it is that 
alldiein Adam! The words, Adam 


and Christ, are both here used 


figuratively, one signifies the 


-earthy man, or the man formed 
of the earth, the other signifies 


the heavenly man, or man in his 
resurrection state, of which 
Christ was the first fruits. So 
when the apostle says, “and as 
we have. borne the image of the 
earthy,” verse 49, that is, have 
been made like unto Adam, “ so 


we. shall also bear the image of 


the heavenly,” that is, be made 
like unto Christin bis resurrection 
state, he speaks of man universal- 
ly as he does in-verse 22; and this 
is what he means by being made 
alive in Christ. 

We admit that men will be 
raised the same conscious beings 
as they are in this world, for it is 


the identity of consciousness that 
constitutes the identity of being 


in a moral sense. But it does 


not, as we conceive, necessarily 
follow that they ‘ will be raised 


the same moral characters as they 
died.” See page 187. To con- 
stitute the same moral character, 
there must remain the same pro- 
pensity to sin; and how can this 
be in an immortal state? And, 
if it could, whence would be the 
possibility of indulging or grati- 
fying such a propensity? Both, 
to us, appear to be impossible 
in the nature of things. What 
we understand by a conscious- 
ness, is a recollection.of what is 
past, of our former acts.and their 
consequences, so far as they have 


come to ourknowledge, and what 


we understand by moral charac- 
ter,-is present disposition, Now, 
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as we conceive, man may be 
changed, even in this life, and 
that very suddenly too, in, point 
of moral character, and yet meet 
with no change as to his consci- 
ousness: It may not be known 
that he is thus changed ; but our 
ignorance of the event does not 
destroy the reality of the fact. 
And if man may be thus changed 
here, (which none will deny, ) 
what a change the resurrection, 
passing from thig mortal to an 
immortal state, must produce ! 
And how can sin exist after such 
a change ? 

My opponent lays great stress 
on 1 Thess. iv. 16, a passage which 
he has also misconstrued. He 
quotes this passage as implying two 
resurrections, which is evidently a 
mistake, and which, if he had read 
and duely considered the verse 
following he must have seen--“‘ The 
dead in Christ shall rise first :”~ 
what next ?—*‘ then we who are 
alive and remain, shall be caught 
up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air: and so shall we ever be with 
the Lord.”* Now here are two 
things spoken of, surely; but, so 
far from being two resurrections, 
it is the resurrection of the dead 
and the change of the living from 
a mortal to an immortal state. 

We admit that the apostle fre- 
quently used these words, ix 
Christ, elliptically, meaning notb- 
ing more than having faith in 
Christ &c. which must be limited 
to those who possess such a faith, 
more or less; but when the cove- 
nant of grace is alluded to, then 
the words in Christ, mean all 





* In Griesbach there is a. colot, instead 
of a period, after xgwroy first: whigh 
makes the.connection more complete. Some 
eopies also, instead of waytore ever, 
have ¢avre¢ all, in which case it would 
read hg and so we shall all: be with the 
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{hose included in the covenant of 
grace, more or less. And this 
(my opponent himself being judge) 
js all mankind, 


To what our opponent has said 
on John v. 28, 29, it is not neces- 
sary to add a single remark; be- 
cause admitting all that he has 
said to be true, and that he has 
given the true construction of the 
passage, (which, by the way, is not 
admitted,) it proves nothing more 
than what we should be willing to 
admit; viz. condemnation to all 
those who had not till then truely 
and sincerely repented of all their 
sins. But the light of divine truth 
in the resurrection must certainly 
be as great, if not greater, than 
that which arrested the attention 
of Saul when on his way to Da- 
mascus; and who is authorized te 
say that it will not be equally ef- 
ficatious, and equally salutary in 
its effects ? 

Dear sir, the piece to which we 
have attended thus far, not being 
concluded, we must break off here. 
Not having the signature of the 
writer, we have sometimes spoken 
of him as our opponent, &c. to 
which, it is presumed, no excep- 
tion will be taken, as nothing dis- 
respectful is meant. We are pleas- 
ed with the candor which he seems 
to manifest, and it is his mistakes 
only, of which we presume he was 
not sensible, that we have endea- 
voured to correct. If what is here 
written is thought worthy a place 
in your useful Magazine, you will 
please to insert it, and oblige your 


friend, 
INVESTIGATOR.* 





_™ Thus far, in reply to “ A Berean Chris- 
tan,’? on what was published m our last 
number ; and that the whole reply may a 
pear together, we shall here insert the fal- 
lowing from another hand. What follows 
theretore, is in reply to What will be found 
gn pages 161—%, 

Ed. 
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Our brother whe subscribes 
himself “ A Berean Christian, ” 
gives us an account of arguments 
which were designed to substan- 
tiate the doctrine of a future state 
of punisbment for those who are 
sinners in this world. The follow- 
ing passage seems to have been 
relied on as direct evidence in 
support of this doctrine. See 2, 
Cor. v, 10. ‘* For we must all ap- 
pear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ; that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” It 
seems that the ground on wiich 
the opinion that this text must re- 
late to a future state was rested, 
is, that it was written after the 


death, resurrection and ascension 
of Christ. 


In reply, it may with much pro- 
priety be suggested that the Apos- 
tle would have had no relerence to 
a future judgment and retribution, 
in this passage, as appears from the 
following facts. 1st. He does not 
exclude himself and his believizg 
brethren from the trial of which he 
speaks but says, ‘‘ We must all ap- 
pear,” &c. But who will contend; 
that St. Paul believed that he and 
his believing brethren were to be 
judged, in a future state of exis- 
tance, and there be punished ac- 
cording to all the sins which they 
had committed in this mortal state? 
This Apostle had been an enemy to 
Christ and his religion, had been a. 
most violent persecutor and an im- 
pious blasphemer according to his 


_ own confession. If he, therefore, 


expecied to be recompensed, in 
the future state, accordingly as he 
had conducted here, should we ex- 
pect to hear him say; “ yet what 
{ shall choose I wat not. For I 
am in a strait betwixt two, having 
a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, whieh is far better?” Or 


| how can we reconcile this opinion 


4H of St. Pau}’s punishment in tho 
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future state, according to all his 
#ins in this, with his testimony in 
the commencement of the chapter, 
in which the text, under considera- 
tion is recorded? Thus it reads, 
** For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dis 

solved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” Will it 
be contended that the Apostle ex- 
pected to be judged and punished 
m that house not made with hands, 


eternal in the heavens, for all the f 


wickedness which he had practised 
in his earthly tabernacle ? 

If in reply to these suggestions 
and queries, it be argued, that the 
Apostle’s meaning was, that some- 
other people, who should live and 
die in a state of opposition to 
Christ, such an opposition as he 
had formerly maintained, should 
be judged and punished in a future 
state, it then becomes necessary 
to ask for the authority by which 
such argument is supported. Sure- 
ly, it is a violation of language to 
contend, that when a writer speaks 
in the first person plural, that he 
does not mean to include himself 
nor those whom he connects with 
himself. 

2nd. If this passage be read 
without the veaphed words it di- 
rectly favours the opinion, that 
this retribution must take place 
in this mortal state. See the text. 
‘*For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things in body, 
according to that he hath done, 
whether good or bad.” Here is 
no intimation that a retribution 
will be received in one state of ex- 
istance, for what was done in ano- 
ther state; but the sense is plain 
that where works are done they 
will be recompensed. And this 


agrees with the following declara- | 


tion of the same author ; “ For he 
that soweth to his flesh, shall of 








‘the flesh reap corruption.” This | 
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_ reaping must be while the subject 


continues in the flesh, for he can 
receive nothing from the flesh at- 
ter it is disolved. 

3d. By a careful reference to 
the original text we diseover that 
St. Paul was at the time he wrote 
the passage under consideration, 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
This is clearly discoverable by 
the reading of the next verse. See 
the text. ‘* Knowing therefore 
the terror of the Lord, we per- 
suade men; but we are made mani- 
fest unto God; and I trust alse 
are made manifest in your con- 
sciences.” The word manifest in 
this verse and the word appear in 
the verse preceeding are from the 
same root in the original ; and this 
shows us the use of the conjunc- 
tion, but, used in the 11th verse. 
But we are made manifest; that 
is, we are made to stand before 
the judgment-seat &c. We fur- 
ther strengthen this idea, by ob- 
serving that the Apostle appears 
to be speaking of what was known 
to him by experience. ‘* Know- 
ing therefore the terror af tho 
Lord.” How did Paul know this 
terror? He knew it by experi- 
ence, he had not forgotten the bit- 
ter anguish of his soul, which he 
felt, when Jesus said to him; ‘I 
am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou 
persecutest.” 

We might say much more on 
this subject, but it seems to be un- 
necessary. Candour will certainly 
look for better proof than this pas- 
sage seems to be in support of this 
future retribution, before it can 
adopt such an opinion. 

Further arguments in favour of 
future rewards and punishments, 
we are informed, are predicated on 


} analogy. As we are intellectual, 


moral beings, who progress in mo- 
ral improvement, gaining such im- 
provement by experience, our mo- 
tive to virtue is the good effects we 
learn to expect from it, and our 
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motive toshun vice, the bad effects || a future state that will- make him 


which experience teaches us are its 
certain productions. These known 
facts are connected with the hy- 
pothesis, that the virtuous are not 
equally rewarded in this life, nor 
the vicious equally punished, which 
necessarily affords the conclusion, 
that there must be a future state of 
retribution, when and where all 
that is not equal here will be per- 
fectly adjusted. 


There are maay reasons why 
we cannot agree to the hypothesis 
from which this inference is drawn. 
For instance, it does not appear 
snfficiently clear that the virtuous 
are not equally rewarded in the 
present life. If virtue is its own 
reward, then every person has the 
reward equal to his virtue. On 
the other hand, if vice is its own 
miserable recompence, then every 
one is just as miserable as he is vi- 
cious. Arguing in relation to mor- 
al principles, it seems absolutely 
necessary to allow that virtue and 
vice are their own competent re- 
wards, otherwise we allowa moral 
defect in virtue, on the one hand, 
and amoral good in vice on the 
ether ; for if moral virtue need 
something besides itself, as a com- 
pensation for the trouble of prac- 
tising its barren precepts, it is cer- 
certainly defective as a principle, 
and becomes dependant on some- 
thing else to render itself valuable. 
But it is necessary to inquire what 
this something else is. It is not 
virtue; what is it? Here let rea- 
son and candour pause until this 
question is answered. Let a case 
be named. Moral virtue, consists 
in love to God and our fellow-crea- 
tures, and it cannot exist in any 
other principle. If a man loves 
his heavenly Father, and his breth- 
ren of the human family, all the 
days of his life, and this love is 
not sufficient to recompence the 
man for thus loving God and his 








geighbour, what is he to receiye in | 


goo on the whole? We here ac- 
knowledge that we cannot perceive 
what this future reward can be. 
What will constitute future bliss, 
if love to God will not? 

On the other hand, if a man live 
all the days of his life an enemy 
to God, and in the exercise of ha~- 
tred towards his neighbours, what 
is he to receive in a future state 
that is worse than this hatred and 
enmity. 


There is another consideration 
of importance still to be noticed. 
It will be no less our duty to love 
God and our fellow-creatures in 
the future world, than it is here, 
Now if our bliss in the next state 
of being is to reward us for this 
exercise of love during a few mo- 
ments in this life, what will reward 
us for loving God forever in the 
future state? If a few moments of 
virtue here, merit such an immense 
reward hereafter, will our ever- 
lastingly loving Ged, and living m 
holiness in the future state merit 
nothing? And if our vices, which 
are here but for amoment. deserve 
such excruciating torments in an- 
other world, as are contended for, 
will everlasting transgression in 
that state deserve no retribution? 
Let the moralist, let the Christian 
answer these queries fairly, before 
he thinks he has proved his notion 
concerning future rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

Another particular argument, on 
which we are informed the utility 
of the doctrine of future rewards 
is founded, is stated in the suppo- 
sition that a person’s being prom- 
ised tenthousand dollars for com- 
plying with a moral precept would 
probably be the cause of such mo- 
ral compliance. Never did we 
meet with an argument, on any 
subject, which indicated less dis- 
cernment than this. Are not all 
the moral precepts comprehended 
in love to God and our neighbours? 
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This certainly cannot be denied. 
Then the question is perfectly sim- 
ple; can you hire a man for ten 
thousand dollars, to love God-and 
Lis neighbours? Suppose our cler 
fy, who make use of promised re- 
wards in a future world for religion 
practised here, and torments in the 
future state for vices practised 
ber:, should try the strength of the 
argument now under consideratien, 
and promise a most profligate sin- 
ner to pay him ten thousand dol- 
lars, out of the funds which they 
have wrung from the hand of hard 
labour, for mercenary purposes, 
if he would become truly religious, 
if he would love God with all his 
heart and his neighbour as him- 
self; what consequence may we 
suppose would follow? Would 
this sum bring the sinner over to 
religion? Suppose he should pro- 
fess to comply, and come be- 
fore these good ministers and say 
that he. felt the true love of God in 
his heart, and that he loved his 
neighbours as he did himself, would 
it be perfectly clear that this pro- 
fession was genuine, or would it 
be thought by some that it was the 
ten thousand dolla:s which was the 
beloved object? H the ten thou- 
sand dollars were not esteemed 
more precious than even God or 
his. neighbours, why should this 
sum be offered as an inducement 
to love these objects? It is ac- 
knowledged that the supposed case 
is, as the author calls it, “in point.” 
It is really in point, and displays 
the whele. merit of the doctrme of 
future rewards and punishments 
to perfect view. The doctrine pro- 
mises a reeompence forleving Ged 
and being religious; it is no matter 
whether it be ised in money, 
or in any thing else, it is net God, 
it is net religion, it is not leve to 
God nor man, it is not virtue, bet: 
it is something which is supposed 
to be better than all these. 


Mr, Editor—A respectable: | 


gentleman, in this city, thinks he 


The portion of the Wicked. 





1 should become a believer in the 
doctrine of universal salvation, if 
|| the following passage could be 
fairly reconciled to such a senti- 
ment. See Psalm xi. 5, 6. “ The 
Lord loveth the righteous ; but 
the wicked and him that loveth 
violence his soul hateth. Upon 
the wicked he shall rain snares, 
fire, and brimstone, and an hor- 
rible tempest; this shall be the 
portion of their cup.” 


To the writer of this article it 
is difficult to see any thing in the 
above text, that in any way de- 
nies the doctrine under conside- 
ration. It is certainly necessary 
to make large additions to this 
passage, in order to give it power 
to oppose the divine will, ex- 
pressed in 1 Tim. ii. 4. where St. 
Paul asserts, that God will have 
all men to be saved and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth. 
To give the text this power we 
must add as follows: Upon the 








| «Allnations whomthouw bast made 





wicked he shall rain snares im the 
future state and to all eternity; 
he shall rain fire and brimstone, 
and an horrible tempest on the 
wicked im the future world and 
to all eternity. 


If this or similar language had 

been used in the text, it would 
have been in opposition to the 
doctrine under consideration, 
which doctrinethe same Psalmist 
plainly and fully expresses in a 
number of passages, sueh as the 
following, see Psalm Ixxii. 11. 
“ All kings shall falt down before 
him; all nations shalkserve him.” 
verse 17. ‘*And men shall be 
blessed in him: all nations shall 
all him blessed.” Psahn Ixxxvi.9: 


shall come and worship beferé 








thee, O Lord ; and shall glorify 
thy name.” ‘With this last pas- 
sage let us connect the words of 





Jesus to the woman of Samaria, 
John iv. 24. ‘God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him, must 
worship in spirit and in truth.” 
Psalm cxlv. 9. ‘ The Lord is 
good to all; and his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works.” See 
tender mercy mentioned St. Luke 
i. 77. &e. “Fo give knowledge 
of salvation unto his people, by 
the remission of their sins, 
through the tender mercy of our 
God; whereby the day-spring 
from on high hath visited us, to 
give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, 
to guide our feet into the way of 
ace.” 

That this subject may be seen 
in its true light we raise the fol- 
lowing queries: If God should 
raise a horrible. tempest of fire 
and brimstone on any portion of 
the works. of his hands to. all 
eternity, would it be. proper to 
say, that he is good to all and that 
his tender mereies are over all 
his works?. Whe will contend 
that God is geod to those on 
whom he wilk exercise endless, 
unmerciful torture! Who is pre- 
pared to call an eternal storm of 
fire and brimstone by the name 
of God’s tender mercies? Such 
absurdities are certainly em- 
braced in the orthodex mode of 
explaining scripture. If our 
worthy friend wilt consent to 
compare the passage, which he 
desires to have reconciled with 
universal salvation, with those 
which: s plainly and fally on 
that doctrine, he will easily per- 
ceive that both may be true, and 
that there is not even a. seeming 
contradiction between them. 
There are no ages which 
deny that the wicked will be pu- 
nished ; nor does the doctrine of 
‘niversalsalvatiqnin any way im- 
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piy that the wicked will not be 

unished ; but both scripture and 
the doctrine of universal salvation 
contend, that “‘ the Lord will not 
cast off forever, neither will he 
be always wrath.” 

On this subject, it is of impor- 
tance, to remind the opposers of 
universal goodness, that they are 
in the habit of making an egre- 
gious mistake by applying the 
word wicked to some body else, 
and the word righteous to them- 
selves. In a certain case the 
author of the passage, which 
stands at the beginning of this 
article, seems to have been in the 
same mistake, which led him to 
pronounce sentence of death on 
a character, which had been pre- 


} sented as a subject of adjudica- 


tion; but when Nathan the pro- 
phet boldly and directly told his 
majesty that he was the man ; he 
was as willing that a dispensation 
of mercy should apply to his case 
as the opposers of universal sal- 


‘vation will be, when they dis- 


cover that they are the wicked, 
who are to suffer endless misery, 
if their doctrine be true. b. 





FROM THE (BOSTON) UNIVER- 
SALIST MAGAZINE. 


A letter from Hosea Ballou, to 
the author of alate publication 
entitled, ‘‘ Final Restoration 
demonstrated from the scrip- 
tures of truth; by three suffi- 
cient arguments; the oatli of 
Jehovah; the love of Jehovah; 
the prayer faith. Also, the 
main objections refuted. De. 
signed to vindicate the char- 
acter of Almighty God, and 
justify his ways to man.” 
Sir—I hereby acknowledge 

the favour of your publication, as 

above entitled, and te its princi- 







































pal arguments signify my cordial 
consent and approbation. There 
is, however, one subject which 
commences on page 52, on which 
I feel it my duty to suggest a few 
remarks; having no other object 
in view than a careful and can- 
did investigation of truth. And 
aS you appear to be in search 
after truth alone, I feel a hope 
that you will not receive it as 
unkind in me that I haveused the 
freedom to call this subject in 
question. The following are your 
words ; ‘‘ There is at least a pos- 
sibility, even from the mere light 
of nature, that human sufferings 
extend beyond the grave. 'The 
contrary, it must be conceded, 
is no where advanced in the in- 
spired writings.” All the argu- 
ment which you advance in fur- 
ther support of the doctrine of 
future punishment is in the fol- 
Jowing words on the same page; 
“To all appearance, chastise- 
ments do not always, in the pre- 
sent state, complete their bene- 
volent design.” You then add, 
‘‘There is reason, therefore, to 
conclude they will be rewarded 
in the world of spirits.” 

In my first remark, sir, I will 
‘remind you of the very great dis- 
parity, which to me appears, be- 
tween your subject and your rea- 
soning upon it. Your subjectis 
of vast moment, as it involves a 
state of existence after the pre- 
sent mortal state ends; and must 
be contemplated in relation to 
the constitution and organization 
of man in that, to us, unknown 
world. The first step, by which 
you approach the proposition that 
human sufferings extend beyond 
the grave, is the following ; “ The 
contrary, it must be conceded, is 
no where advanced in the inspir- 
ed writings.” That this remark 
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falls infinitely short of your subs 
ject is most apparent. Is every 
thing a faet, respecting a future 
state, which is not spoken of in 
the inspired writings? We are 
not certified, in direct terms, that 
“adultery, fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulation, wrath, strife, seditions " 
heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like,” will not be renewed in the 
world of spirits; but would you 
be willing to allow that as the in- 
spired writings no where say that 
these will not exist in the world 
of spirits, that they therefore will 
exist and be practised there? 
Will you reply, and say; all 
these, the apostle calls the fruits 


| of the flesh; but as the flesh will 


not exist in the world of spirits, 
so, of course, these: fruits cannot 
be produced where the tree, 
which bears them, cannot grow? 
But if you say this, you will per- 
ceive the reasonableness of the 
inquiry which demands theneces- 
sity of renewing chastisements 
and sufferings in a state where 
crimes can never be committed. 

1 am utterly unable, sir, to see 
the least propriety in supposing 
that there will be punishments 
for sin in a state where sin will 
never exist. And to me it is al- 
together unaccountable, why the 


advocates for future punishment. 


should always direct their obser- 
vations to the particular subject 
of punishment, and never attempt 
to prove that men will sin in that 
state, by which this punishment 
will be rendered necessary. 
The second and last step, by 
which you advance to your con- 
clusion, that punishment will be 
renewed in the world of spirits, 


is the following; Toall appear-. 
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ynce, chastisements do notalways 
in the present state, complete 
their venevolent design.” “To 
ali appearance.” Why, sir, did 
you ever see the appearance of 
a spirit after all the sufferings of 
this mortal state were closed? 
Pain brings man into the world 
and pain carries him out; and 
as to any appearance which 
indicates his not suifering evil 
enuugh, it is doubted if any one 
has ever been able to discover it. 
Qur blessed Saviour has informed 
us, “sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” 

St. Paul says, Rom. vi. 7. 
“ For he: that is dead is freed 
from sin.” With this scripture 
declaration before us, cai we 
say that men will be sinners in a 
future state? if not, what use 
will chastisement serve ? 

To conclude. May that per- 
fect love, of which you speak on 
your next page, even deliver us 
from all those tormenting fears, 
which false notions have excited 
in dark and benighted minds, 
and prove a far more effectual 


restraint to the blind passions of 


the flesh, than has been invented 
by the vain and foolish imagina- 
tions of men. 

I am, dear sir, with much 
esteem, your obliged friend and 
servant, H. DB. 


—— 


AN ERROR. 

A writer in the Christian In- 
telligencer, No. 2, whom we 
presume to be the Editor, under 
the head of ** Things hard to 
be understood illustrated ;’ and 
commenting on 2 Thes. ii. 11, 
12, (page 61,) says, ** The 
same word which is rendered 
deceiveableness is the 10th verse, 
is rendered delusion in the Lith.” 
VOL. I. 


An Eerror. 














| This is not correct; neither is 


it true, as he says, that these 
words “are perfectly synony- 
mous !”? Now, as the writer is 
palpably mistaken in this fact, 
is it not possible that he is 
equally erroneous in supposing 
that that ** God,’? who sendeth 
‘strong delusion”? to those whe 
receive not the * love of the 
truth, that they may be saved,” 
is, ** the mystery of Iniquity’— 
‘‘the man of sin’—or, in a 
word, ** the god of deception (’? 
Alldeceiweabieness of unrighteous- 
ness, rendered by Dr. Mack- 
night, ali the deceit of unrighte- 
ousiess, is, says this learned 
author, an Hebraism for every 
unrighteous deceit, Hebrew 
verbs denoting action, (and the 
New Testament contains many 
Hebraisms,) often express, 
not the doing, but the permit- 
ting of that action. See Rom. 
ix. 18. ‘The difliculty which 
the writer in the Intell:gencer 
supposes in the text, according 


to the common acceptation of 


it, is expressed more strongly, 
if possible, in Ezekiel xiv. 9. 
‘© And if the prophet be deceived 
when he hath spoken a thing I 
the Lord have deceived that 
prophet.” ‘These friendly hints 
are respectfully suggested for 
the benefit of our friend at Port- 
land, (Me.) and as his illustra- 
tions are not finished, we hope 
he will correct the error, and 
review what he has written. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

The effects of our visiting 
brother from Boston, the Rey. 
HosuA BAL’: vu, has exceeded 
our most sanguine expecta sons, 
We understand thai his >er- 
mons have been all taken down 
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in short hand, and the three first 
have already appeared in print. 
Though, as must have been ex- 
pected, they are very imperfect, 
and can be considered but little 
more than the substance of the 
discourses that were delivered, 
(besides being very incorrectly 
printed, which we understand 
was in consequence of their be- 
ing hurried through the press,) 
yet, after all, they are a valua- 
ble production, and will be read 
with much interest. Should the 
others be published, which we 
should be glad to see, we hope 
more pains will be taken to have 
them at least typographically 
correct. Qur visiting brother 
spent fifteen days in the city, 
during which time he delivered 
{welve discourses; one in the 
Northern Liberties, ten in 
the Universalist Church, and 
ene in the Washington Hall. 
The privilege of the Llall was 
obtained in consequence of the 
crowds which attended the even- 
ing discourses, and which could 
not be accommodated in the 
Church. By these means it was 
thought that we should give an 
apportunity to every one to hear 
that would be so disposed ; but 
in this also, we were mistaken 5 
for it seems that the greater 
the opportunit x, the greater was 
the anxiety excited. This Hall 
is 120 feet in length and 69 
feet 6 inches in breadth, and, 
including the gallery, has been 
calculated to hold 7000 people. 
The meeting was appointed at 
” o’clock in the evening; at 6 
o'clock the Hall was completely 
filled, so that some began to go 
away; nevertheless the crowd 
continued coming, and going, 
till after 7 o’clock, and it is 
presumed that we speak within 


Reliyzous Lnieitigeice. 








the limits of truth, when we say, 
that upwards of ten thousand 
people set out for once in this 
city, to hear the doctrine of God 
our Saviour preached without 
partiality and without hypocrisy. 
When the services commenced, it 
was found necessary to close the 
doors, to prevent the press of the 
crowd, as it was impossible that 
any more should comfortably 
stand within the walls. Netwith- 
standing the immense crowd, 
the most profound order and at- 
tention were observed. Some of 
our brethern took their stations 
im remote corners, in order to 
try the experiment, and ascer- 
tain whether the speaker could 
be heard er not, and they say 
that they could hear every sen- 
teuce distinctly. What will be 
the ultimate elfect of this visit, 
time alone will determine; but 
this much is certain, that a most 
extraordinary attention has been 
excited. Iu point of doctrine 
however, we are happy to siate, 
that nothing new has been ad- 
vanced, but the same doctrine, 
in all its parts, which has been 
delineated and inculcated in the 
Universalist Church for this three 
years past and upwards; only, 
perhaps, it has been defended 
and enforced, with arguments 
more clear, and more convincing; 
in all which, we sincerely and 
heartily rejoice. 

Thus we have endeavoured to 
give our friends ata distance a 
brief history of passing events: 
we can only say, that, in the sim- 
plicity of our hearts, we conceive 
this to be the Lord’s doings,‘and 
the effect thereof has been mar- 
velous in our eyes. 





Note—Since writing the above, some have 
expressed a doubt whether it is poss:ble for 
the Hall to hold so many ; but the least cal 
culation which we have heard is 9000, 
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From the Religions Inquirer, Dee Sth. 1321. 


We cnnouasce to our bretiiren, 
the pieasing intelligence of the 
progress of truth, and liberal 
sentiments in Providence, Ki. I. 
Last spring a Universalist seci- 
ety was formed in that town. 
in the latter part of the summer 
they purchased a piece of ground 
as asite for a Meeting-house, 
Westminster-street, for which 
they gave two thousand dollars. 
jn the fall session of the legisla- 
tuve, they were regularly incer- 
porated as a society; they have 

vy recently issued asubscrip- 

unto raise money for building 
r pubhe worship, ‘and 
have already obtained the sum 
of SIX THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS. So pruspers the good 
cause of religious light and rati- 
Oual liberty. Tn addition to the 
above pleasing intelligence we 
notice, the compietion and dedt- 
cation of the fuilowing houses, 
erected for the worship of Al- 
miphty God, as the “Lord” who 
“is good toalland whose tender 
mercies are over all his works.” 
Who as the kind and benevolent 
FATHER ofall, “will have ail 


Ma I. hae’ ji 


men tobe saved and te come 


unto the knowledge of the truth” 
—all which have been dedicated 
within this present year, (viz.j— 
M ASSACHUSETTS---one in Rox- 
hury—one in Milford—one in 
W esminster—one in Brookfield. 
MAINE—one in Portland. New- 
York—two. And one to be 
dedicated on the 2nd day of Ja- 
nuary—of which three houses, 
we are in hopes of furnishing 
our readers with a more particu- 
jar account. There are seve- 
ral houses in other places build- 
ing—-Societies are increasing 
from the Eastern to the Western 
shore. ‘hie bands of the labor- 
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er are strengthened—-joy ani- 
mates his heart——--and love in- 
spires him with zealin the great 
and good cause of UNIVER- 
SAL SALVATION—heaven 
smiles propitiously upon the 
work, and ewn’s and blesses it. 


INTOLERANCE. 


We take pleasure in inserting the 
following from * Tue Na- 
TIONAL GazeETfTe” of Satur- 
day January 12th, not that we 
are pleased that any man 
Should utter such language as 
that on which the writer ani- 
madverts, but, coming from 
such a source, from one by no 
means particularly attached te 
ihe sentiment inveighed against 
by Dr. Mason, vt shows at once 
the liberality, the benevolence, 
yea, the goodness of the heart 
of the writer. 
Dr. Mason, President of Car- 

lisle College, delivered an ani- 

mated address to the Legisla- 


ture of Pennsylvania, on the 


occupation of the new State 
Capital at Harrisburg. Some 
phrases, such as “ venerable 
hearers,”’ ** friends and fathers,” 
applied to the legislature, give 
rather a gretesque air to the 
composition, but on the whole, 
it was well adapted to the oc- 
currence, and is marked by ex- 
cellent doctrine. ‘The following 
passage deserved all the atten- 


tion and reflection of his audi- 


tors. 
“The first great question 
with all earthly legislators 


should be, not what is popular, 


but what is. right, making the 
point of popularity to be at all 
times subordinat* to the point 
of integrity, having always a 
distinct reference to the presence 
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and the commandment of our in- 
finite Judge. We are here upon 
ground where all is authority on 
one side, and all ought to be obe- 
dience on the other. The divine 
Jaw admits of no compromise ; 
and the legislation which does 
not proceed upon this principle, 
I must take leave to say, is rot- 
ten: and, as it disregards the 
authority of God, ca» never sub- 
serve the happiness of man.” 
We have just seen another 
production of this eminent scho- 
lar and orator, which, though 
in some parts eloquent and edi- 
fying, is, in general, far from 
doing him equal credit by its 
spirit and purpose. We allude 
to his sermon, preached at New 
York, the 2d ult. on the occa- 
sion of resigning his charge of 
his congregation. Were net the 
sermon printed and pubiished, 
we should not, perhaps, feel 
ourselves entitled to notice it 
thus ; it might pass unmolested 
as one of the effusions of a par- 
oxysm of zeal, escaped in the 
heat of pulpit exercise, and will- 
ingly left only in the memory of 
a devoted congregation. ‘The 
references to the Unitarians, 
which are made in this vehement 
discourse, furnish some of the 
most revolting samples which 
we have seen, of theological ran- 
cor in the present day. They 
are expressed in the strongest 
language of execration, and be- 
tray the utmost intensity of a 
hate like that described in the 
following phrase of Cicero ‘‘odi- 
um immane et crudele barbarorum 
in hostem,”’ If we could suppose 
the language ofthe preacher, the 
true criterion of his disposition 
towards the. religious denomi- 
nation whom he assails—— 
ihat his anathemas are those 
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of the heart as well as of 
the tongue, we should deem this 
an opportunity to express com- 
fort and joy, that the age of auto 
da fes is passed away, and that 
the clergy have it no longer in 
their power to wreak their re- 
sentment of what they deem 
heresy, by torturing the body 
and destroying the life, as well 
as blasting the reputation of the 
obnoxious. We belong, our- 
selves, to a Church whose tenets 
are very different from those of 
the class of Christians whom 
Dr. Mason reviles and curses; 
and in signifying our horror of 
lis furious denunciations, we 
must not, therefore, be supposed 
to be acting in our own detence. 
It is our gvod fortune, however, 
to be acquainted with several of 
that class, persons of the most 
estimable character, for whom 
we ought to feel as much nearly, 
as we would for ourselves, when 
we see hurled against them, a 
sentence of prescription and per- 
dition, such as the following: 

‘© Above all things it is de- 
voutly to be hoped, that you 
will never invite to the ‘ care 
of your souls,” aman who cares 
nothing about them. I mean, 
more particularly, for 1 would 
not be misunderstood, a man 
who belongs to that rank of trai- 
tors who miscal themselves “ ra- 
tional Christians.’ Against 
these men I have ever warned 
you, as the enemies of onr Lord 
Jesus Christ, and all that is valu- 
able in his religion, and peculiar 
in his salvation. I know well 
that this congregation is consi- 
dered by thein as the very focus 
of what they term bigotry ; and 
I do rejoice that thus far 1 and 
you have been counted worthy 


| to suffer shame for his name. 
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Long may it continue so! Long 
may it be thought a hopeless 
case to attempt to bring you 
over to the fellowship of devils. 
Though I would not s:ander the 
devil: he promotes his work, as 
the destroyer, not by tempting 
men to his beltef, but by persuad- 
mg them to embrace what he does 
not believe—what is too course 
and abominable for heil itself; 
aud what the philosophical Chris- 
tiaus shail find to be so, when 
they get to their own place. The 
pretences of these men to kind- 
ness, and candour, and love, 
are all hollow. ‘Uhey mean to 
make proselytes of you, and 
two-fold more the chiidren of 
hell than themselves. Q keep 
ata distance from them! Fur- 
thest from them, and their cha- 
riiy, is best. Come not near 
their ice, never to be meited but 
in that jre which shall not be 
quenched, This pulpit, this 
church, were destined ‘to the 
glory of the Lord Jesus. Let 
them never be polluted by a foot, 
nor profaned by a tongue, which 
are not moved by his honour.” 
This is the strain of fierce 
and odious passion. We can no 
more admire the Reverend Pre- 
sident uttering it from the pul- 
pit, than we could have admired 
Sir Edward Coke, when he call- 
ed Sir Walter Raleigh, “ Viper, 
monster, spider of hell, vile and 
execrable traitor, odious fellow, 
and damnable atheist.” It ap- 
pears to us as repugnant to the 
true ends of Christianity, as it 
is to the genius of political and 
social systems. Among the 
*‘ rational Christians,” whom 
the President had in view, we 
know onc that, in universal rec- 
titude of conduct, in practical 
virtue, in benevelence of heart, 

























































in the earnestness, variety and 
suecess of his efforts for the re- 
lief of the unfortunate, and the 
promotion of every liberal and 
laudible purpose, has atleast no 
superior in the Umited States. 
The country at large knows 
another in the present Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, as a man of 
great learning and talents, ad- 
mired and esteemed for his do- 
mestic merits, as weil as for his 
public qualities. 

We cite these instances from 
among the many that might be 
adduced, to illustrate the extra- 
vagance and injustice of the 
language we have quoted. We 
do not meddle with polemical 
divinity; we have no idea of in- 
terfering in religious controver- 
sies on points of faith—but we 
feel that when one denomination 
of christians, or any association 
of persons styling themselves 
such, lead, in general, lives as 
useful and moral as the best of 
the community, they ought to be 
deemed sincere in their interpre- 
tation of the bible, and that no 
member of any other denomina- 
tion hasa right to hold them 
up to the world as the worst re- 
probates. Such intolerance and 
uncharitableness cannot fail to 
be condemned by public opinion, 
and richly deserve to be signal- 
ized for rebuke and repudiation. 
The example ofa spirit like that 
which is breathed in this Ser- 
mon, is bad. It may be more 
common than we suppose ; it 
may have been further provoked 
than we imagine; but when it 
is vented in this manner, it can 
only exasperate blind animosi- 
ties and serve to bring the re- 
ligious character inte disre- 
pute. | 
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PROPOSALS 
For Printing by Subscription, 
H KAINH 
AIAOQOH K H, 
THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


IN 

GREEK AND ENGLISH; 

The Greek according to 
Griesbach; the English upon the 
basis of the London fourth edi- 
tion of the improved Version; 
with anattempt to further im- 
provement from the translations 
of Campbell, Wakefield, Scar- 
lett, and Macknight. 

BY ABNER KNEELAND, 
Minister of the first Independent 
Church of Christ, called 
Universalists, in 
Philadelphia. 


Extract from the Preface. 

Notwithstanding the various 
translations of the’ New ‘Testa- 
ment in English, by different au- 
thors, all men of learning and pi- 
ety, yeta Greek & English Tes- 
tament is still a desiderutum in 
the Christian world, especially 
where the Hnglish Language is 
spoken which is now extending 
itself to almost all parts of the 
habitable globe, and which (were 
it not for prejudice and habit) 
would be notonly thought almost 
an indispensible article to the 
young student, particularly all 
such as are designed for the work 
of the ministry, but will, we 
have mo doubt, be equally satis- 
factory and edifying to many 
common readers. Yea, the Edi- 
tor is certainfrom his own expe- 
rience, that it will enable any one 
in a very short time, with proper 
attention, to attain to some, how- 
ever imperfect, yet very useful 
knowledge of the language in 
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originally written: and thereby 
it will enable the pious uupreju- 
diced Christian to read the En- 
glish tranlsation with more satis- 
faction and edification. And 
since the publication of the 
Greek and English Lexicon, by 
Mr. Parkhurst, it is matter of 
both surprise and regret that a 
Greek and English Testament 
has not been attempted before. 
Ifthe Greek and Latin 'Yesta- 
ment, by Leusden, was ever use- 
ful, and is still useful to the Lat- 
in scholar, a Greek and Engiish 
Testament can be no less use- 
ful to the English reader. It is 
altogether vain and preposterous 
to pretend that the Mebrew and 
Greek languages cannot be learn- 
ed without the knowledge of 
Latin. What Mr. Parkbuarst 
has said in the preface to his 
Greek and English Lexicon, may 
be added here with peculiar 
force. ‘I could wish,” says he, 
“it might be seriously weighed 
on the present occasion, whether 
the extraordinary respect stil 
shown by Protestant nations to 
the Roman, in preference to the 
sacred Hebrew & Greek tongues, 
be not in truth a noxious relick 
of Popery. Since the time and 
pains which youth commonly 
spend on a language of such re- 
al difficulty as the Latin, might, 
with the assistance of proper 
grammars and lexicons, be abun- 
dantly suflicient for their instruc- 
tion in the Hebrew of the Old, 
& Greek of the New Testament.” 
Let, then, the pious youth of 
our country, particularly those 
who are looking forward with a 
laudable desire to be useful in the 
i inistry, and all others who wish 
to read the Scriptures for them- 
selves, lay aside so much useless 





which the sacred scriptures were 


study, useless indeed in relation 
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ty this important object, and 
come directly to the seriptures, 
and learn to read them in their 
original purity, on which, as real 
Chrsitians, their faith and hope 
are wholly grounded. 
CUNDITIONS. 

TI. The work will be printed 
on fiae paper, aud with a new 
type. 

if. 1t will be published in 
two volumes, royai duodecimoa, 
and come out in 13 numbers, 
each number containing about 
sixty pages. 

iii. Price to Subscribers, 
for the whole work, will be $5. 
25 cents (which is less than the 
store price of Griesbach without 
the translation) that is, 25 cents 
a number, to be paid on the de- 
livery of each nuinber, or $3. 75 
cents bound; one half to be paid 
on the delivery of the first volume. 


IV. There will be no copies 
to be disposed of to any, except 
subscribers, until the whole work 
is complete, which, should there 
be a sufficient encouragemeut, 
will progress as fast as possible, 
with accuracy. 

V. Those who subscribe for 
six copies, or become accounta- 
ble for that number, shall receive 
a seveuth. gratis. 


VI. ‘The utmost care will be 
taken in examining the proof- 
sheets, and not a single sheet al- 
lowed to go to press until it is 
known to be correet. 

** Subscriptions received by 
the Editor. No. 9 North Second 
street, and at the principal Book 
Stores in the City. 





We cannot account for the ne- 
glect of the Editor of the ( Bos- 
ton) Universalist Magazine to 
insert what we published in eur 











last, on the “duration of a: oy:09,” 
as we requested ; and w hich, as 
we believe, will put this matter 
beyond all dispute with all canaid 
& rationai men; and which, also, 
might have prevented the que- 
ries of “ PRAMONEQO,” as pub- 
lished in bis paper of January 
12th ; and since he has promised 
to answer those queries, we will 
vnce more request him to insert 
the piece alluded to, a3 being, 
perhaps, the best answer that can 
be given on this subject. We 
may be too sanguine in our opi- 
nion, but if any one can give a 
better answer, or point out the 
defects in this, we should be 
pleased to see it. If the objec- 
tion to inserting this piece be the 
want of Greek characters, he 
can insert the words in corres- 
ponding Italic, as he has dune 
with other pieces on this subject: 
and if it be too lengthy for one 
paper, why, then, divide it. 





The Editor of the Christian 
Repository informs us that no 
answer has been received to Hy- 
ram’s two letters. This must 
have been owing to our numbers’ 
being miscarried, as he says he 
has received none later than Sep- 
tember. We have to inform bim 
that they have been all regularly 
sent, and we have now sent a du- 
plicate for October and Novem- 
ber, in the first of which he will 
find the answer to which he al- 
ludes. 





DIED at New-Haven, Vt. the 
Rev. Cares Ricu, aged 71. 
Long has he been a faithful ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, in the mi- 
nistry of universal grace. The 
time or particulars of his death 
we have not learned as yet. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


Since steady wheel, and earth’s revolving 
sphere 
Has ushered in another welcome year— 
Our hearts, devoted to the tuneful lay, 
Have sung the anthem of a New YeEar’s 


Day. 

Th’ auspicious morn has been by others 
sung, 

Who tell us how the fleeting moments 
run ; 


Who call to mind events, now past and gone, 

While future prospects greet the grateful 
song. | 

Shall we be silent, and let others sing ? 

Their free libations and their offerings bring? 

Or shall our hearts invoke the sacred muss, 

And tell the world the joy-inspiring news ? 

The news of what? What greets the cheer- 
ing ear ? 

Why our hearts elate to hail the new born 
year? 

Are cities taken, hard fought battles won, 

Heroic deeds proclaimed, by heroes done, 

Of foes subdued, of conquest, and of gain, 

While armies dead bestrew th’ ensanguined 


plain? 

No! None ofthese! But brighter scenes 
‘by far, 

Invoke the song. These are th’ effects of 
war ! 


But God forbid, our country e’er again 
Should be compell’d the confliet to maintain; 
To steel their hearts against their fellow 
men, 
And scatter death, where life and peace now 
reign! 
But what’s the news? Does commerce 
flourish then, 
And agriculture bless the husbandmen? 
Do manufactures keep an equal pace, 
And bless the arts and sciences our race? 
‘These indeed are truths; but not these alone 
Deniand our thanks ; but greater blessings 
shown, 
In loud hosannas, claim th’ uplifted voice, 
And bid our souls in Jesus to rejoice !— 
In Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
Against whose love the shafts of wrath are 
hurld, 
Let all the numerous race of Adam’s blood, 
Behold in him a Saviour sent from God. 
This is our glorious theme, for this we 
write ; 
For this we study hard both day and night; 
For this we spend our strength, and loud 
proclaim 
The gospel of our God to dying men. 
In this we are encourag’d year by year, 
The progress which we make our spirits 
cheer; 
And far beyond the utmost stretch of 
thought, 
An rapid strides our cause is onward brought. 
See the phalanx, which but a year ago, 
Against us moved, a PRESBYTERIAN foc, — 
With twelve standards, and Wylie at ther 
head, 
‘Surveyed ourranks, our fortress did. invade. 
Bat where are they now what point have 
they won ? 








Are they dead ?—or in prudence hold thei: 
tongue ? 
If such be our foes, we have nought to fear, 
Truth is always plain, simple, easy, clear; 
But to deal in hypocrisy and lies, 
In other words, to deal in mysteries, 
The priest knows all, the people nothing 
know, : 
Must think all true, and yet the truth is so, 
As they do say] no question must be ask’d ; 
ike priest, like people, none can under- 
stand, 
Save “He who will not believe, must be 
damned !” 
Away, such stuff! Totruth no more be 
blind, | 
Seek for her treasures, and the gem you'll 
find; 
She’s worth possessing, and herself will give 
To all who find, by whom alone we live ; 
Aid all that lays beyond the reach of man, 
That no one’s eye can see, or heart can sean, 
Is not for us to say that we believe, 
Since none to us an evidence can give. 
To all our Patrons, we can only say, 
Rejoice with us for this auspicious day. 
Nurs’d by your hands, though in another 
form, [worm 

We lived two years, though but a feeble 

But now, kind heaven has given superior 
strength; 

Thy helping hands will send us forth at 
len 

In manly statue; and we hope to bless 

Our numerous friends, with truth and righte- 
ousness. (given, 

Accept our thanks for all your favours 
May God at length accept us all in heaven. 


FROM THE GOSPEL HERALD, 


‘Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Hark! ‘tis from the mounta voice proclaims, 
‘The poor in spirit shail be bless’¢; 
The wounded soul shall find a balm, 
The wearied body be caress’d.” 
This voice in mildness and in truth, 
Declares that he himself has come, 
From prison, the captive to send forth, 
And bring the way worn traveller home. 
Love from his lips like honey drops ; 
Peace in his eountenance is seen ; 
He came to raise the bowed up, 
Restore the world to God again. 
Then Angels shout in anthems loud, 
In srains celestial sing his praise, 
Let heaven’s arch, the world abroad, 
Ring with your sweetest loudest lays. 
Mourners don’t you comfort find? 
Speak aloud ye meek, and say, 
if the hungry soul and blind, 
Shall behold immortal day ? 
Come, thou dear, thou blessed Saviour, 
Bear my spirit on seraph’s wings, 
To courts of bliss and bonncless pleasure, 
Where angels love, where angels sing. 
There shall peace and joy in: mortal, 
Bliss celestial and divine, 
Clothe the world and nota mortal 


Endl BROW ever find. ; 
€sS SOBROW Cvycr ONESIMUS. 


